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into urging the Spanish Government to withdraw
their ships. The latter complied, but to the surprise
of all concerned, Franco did not withdraw his
troops. Having had proof of the efficacy of a policy
of threat, he determined to extract from it the
maximum advantage. To representations from the
Commission, urging withdrawal from the frontier,
he replied that he would only " respect the rights "
of Tangier's neutrality, if the Government were
forced to do so" on an equal basis/' The interpreta-
tion of the new demand was that Franco would not
withdraw until he was satisfactorily assured that
no single ship in government service was obtaining
food or other supplies from Tangier.
Thus he won two victories. The first relieved the
pressure on the Moroccan coast, and gave Franco's
troops a chance of crossing the Straits; the second
established a strong precedent for the Nationalist
claim to international recognition.
Even now that the Government patrol of the
Straits was perforce relaxed in intensity, many
officers in Africa still thought that to attempt the
crossing would mean certain disaster. Franco
refused to listen to their warnings. He knew the
psychology of Europe. He knew that once the
Madrid Government had succumbed to the pressure
of diplomatic restraint, they would feel their hands
tied in all activities which might affect international
interests. He knew that in the Straits of Gibraltar,